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THE  CURRENCY. 


SPEECH 


IION.  JOSIAII  PATTERSON, 


The  House  being:  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.8705)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve,  and  to  redeem  and 
retire  United  States  notes,  and  for  other  purposes— 

Mr.  PATTERSON  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I desire  at  the  outset  of  what  I may  say  in  this 
discussion  to  have,  read  at  the  Clerk’s  desk  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Merchants’  Exchange  of  Memphis. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  we  have  carefully  read  the  message  of  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  January  28,  requesting  early  action  so  as  to  relieve  the  present 
monetary  difficulties  conrronting  the  Government  and  the  people;  and 

Whereas  the  views  and  recommendations,  as  contained  in  tne  message,  meet 
with  our  hearty  approval  and  concurrence:  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Merchants^  Exchange  of  the  city  of  Memphis^  That  we 
hereby  request  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Tennes- 
see, regardless  of  party  affiliation,  to  use  their  influence  and  by  all  honorable 
means  to  support  and' have  enacted  into  law  the  views  of  the  President,  as 
fully  set  forth  in  the  message  above  referred  to. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I now  send  to  the  Clerk’s  desk  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Nashville,  and  ask  to 
have  them  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  necessities  of  the  country  at  large  demand  immediate  action 
by  Congress  looking  to  favorable  legislation  in  flnancial  matters:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
respectfully  and  earnestly  petition  our  representatives  in  Congress  to  take 
immediate  action  looking  to  the  flnancial  relief  of  our  country. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  our  members  in  Congress. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I also  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  a petition 
signed  by  the  business  community  of  Knoxville  which  I desire  to 
have  read. 

Mr.  COX.  Will  my  colleague  allow  me  just  one  question  on 
this  point? 

Tlie  CHAIRAIAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  jdeld? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I do  not. 

]\Ir.  COX.  You  had  better  yield.  I know  what  you  are  doing. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  citizens  and  business  men  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  irrespec- 
tive of  party,  herely  petition  and  memorialize  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  take  speedy  action  upon  some  flnancial 
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measure  that  will  bring  relief  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and 
l^elieving  that  the  plan  as  set  forth  in  President  Cleveland's  message  of  the 
5J8th  instant  will  accomplish  the  desired  result,  it  is  re  spectfully  urged  that 
each  individual  member  of  both  branches  of  Congress  give  the  matter  ear- 
nest consideration  and  pass  a measure  in  accord  with  the  Presidents  views. 

Such  action  will  redound  to  tlie  credit  of  not  only  those  Representatives 
who  so  express  themselves,  but  also  to  the  permanent  good  ot  a suffering  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  indebted  to  my  friend 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cobb]  . a member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  for  the  time  which  I am  to  occupy  in  this  dis- 
cussion, and  I hope  I will  be  permitted  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption. 

In  order  that  we  may  the  better  understand  the  real  issue  pend- 
ing before  the  House,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  back  a 
little.  I adhere,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  conclusions  which  I an- 
nounced to  the  House  at  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty- third  Con- 
gress. I adhere  to  the  position  1 then  took — that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  this  country  to  maintain  a bimetallic  standard.  I adhere 
to  the  position  1 then  took  that  there  is  not  to-day  a country  on  the 
globe  which  can,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  commercial  pow- 
ers, maintain  a bimetallic  standard.  Subsequent  study  and  re- 
flection have  resulted  in  confirming  me  in  the  conclusion  I then 
reached.  With  me  it  is  not  a matter  of  election;  it  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  choice.  The  conclusion  I then  reached  was  the  result  of 
irresistible  conviction.  We  can,  if  we  choose,  elect  a gold  stand- 
ard or  a silver  standard,  but  neither  this  country  nor  any  other 
country  can  independently  elect  to  adopt  a bimetallic  or  dual 
standard  and  maintain  it.  Statesmen  are  accustomed  to  declaim 
that  they  resist  the  financial  policy  of  the  Adimnistration  because 
it  is  intended  to  drive  this  country  to  a gold  standard.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  nowon  a gold  standard,  and  have  been  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century. 

Mr.  BRETZ.  And  not  prospering  under  it. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  This  is  a gold  standard  country,  and  our 
medium  of  exchange  can  not  be  discussed  int  elligently  without 
assmning  it  to  be  so. 

What,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a gold  country,  and  ivhat  a silver  coun- 
try? The  distinction  between  the  two  might  x<roperly  be  defined 
in  this  way:  A silver  country  is  one  that  uses  sdver  exclusively  in 
its  circulation,  being  the  only  kind  of  money  known  to  its  peojde; 
whereas  a gold  country  is  one  that  uses  botli  gold  and  silver. 
There  is  not  to-day  a country  on  the  glol)e  that  is  a gold  country 
that  does  not  largely  use  siver  in  its  circul  ation . There  is  not  to- 
day a country  on  the  globe  that  is  a silver  country  wliicli  uses 
gold  at  all.  Again,  the  difference  maybe  deiined  in  this  way: 
A gold  country  is  one  that  freely  admits  gold  to  its  mints  and  de- 
nies the  admission  of  silver;  whereas  a silver  country  i>s  one  which 
freely  admits  silver  to  its  mints  and  may  or  may  not  admit  gold. 
There  is  not  one  country  on  the  map  of  the  world  which  admits 
silver  to  free  coinage  that  retains  gold  in  circulation. 

Sir,  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  insist  that  all  countries  are  bime- 
tallic where  silver  now  in  circulation  has  the  quality  of  being  un- 
limited legal-tender  money,  and  the  only  gold  countries  are  those 
where  silver  is  limited  as  legal-tender  money.  If  that  be  true 
there  are  no  gold  countries  in  the  world  except  the  United  King- 
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dom,the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Canada,  anti 
Austi*alia.  All  these  countries  have  a considerable  volume  of 
silver  in  circulation,  but  it  is  subsidiary  and  only  legal  tender  for 
a small  amount.  The  United  States,  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Spain,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  have  in  circu- 
lation the  equivalent  of  l,o()4,000,000  silver  dollars,  which 
limited  legal  tender.  In  addition  they  have  the  etniivalent  oL 
354,000,000  silver  dollars  which  ar©-difintid  legal-tender  moiie^ 

I maintain  that  every  one  of  these  countries  is  a gold  country, 
simi)ly  because  gold  alone  is  admitted  freely  to  the  mints.  In 
every  one  of  tliem  the  metallic  value  of  the  silver  dollar  is  not  half 
its  coinage  value.  In  every  one  of  them  the  Government  by  some 
device  or  other  maintains  silver  on  a parity  with  gold.  Gold  takes 
care  of  itself.  It  has  the  same  value  throughout  the  habitable 
globe.  It  requires  no  legislation  to  maintain  its  value.  On  the 
contrary,  in  every  one  of  these  countries  silv^er  is  maintained  on 
a parity  with  gold  by  law.  Sir,  how  is  it  maintained  in  this  coun- 
try? Here  we  have  422,000,000  silver  dollars  which  are  unlimited 
legal-tender  money. 

The  metallic  value  of  each  of  these  dollars  is  less  than  50  cents 
when  measured  in  standard  monev.  Bv  what  device,  then,  does 
the  United  States  maintain  its  purchasing  power  on  an  equality 
with  gold?  Every  obligation  due  the  Government  or  to  individual 
citizens  of  the  Government  may  be  paid  in  silver.  Every  dollar 
of  revenue  flowing  into  the  Treasury  ma\’  be  paid  in  that  money. 
In  a single  year  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States  to  absorb  in  its 
revenues  every  silver  dollar  within  the  confines  of  the  Republic. 
On  tlie  contrary,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Government  pays  all  its  ob- 
ligations, when  required  to  do  so,  in  gold,  and  it  stands  x)ledged 
before  its  citizens  and  the  rest  of  mankind  to  maintain  in  good  faith 
its  standard  of  value.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  Government  re- 
ceives silver  in  pajunent  of  its  reventies,  and  is  able  to  pay  out  gold 
on  its  obligations,  silver  and  gold  must  necessarily  remain  on  a par- 
ity. If  we  had  pewter  dollars  instead  of  silver  dollars  the  result 
would  be  precisely  the  same.  As  long  as  the  Government  has  the 
ability  and  disposition  to  redeem  its  obligations  in  gold,  just 
so  long  will  every  kind  of  money  which  it  receives  in  payment  of 
its  public  dues  remain  on  a paritj"  with  gold.  This  is  a legal  de- 
\dce  by  which  a dollar  of  the  metallic  value  of  less  than  5u  cents 
is  maintained  on  a parity  with  a dollar  of  the  metallic  value  of  100 
cents.  How  long  can  the  American  people  maintain  this  device 
if  we  go  to  free  coinage? 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  present  to  my  free-coinage  friends- 
a phase  of  the  silver  question  which  has  had  a marked  if  not  a 
controlling  infliience  on  my  judgment.  The  gold  countries  com- 
prise the  United  States,  the  IJnited  Kingdom,  France,  Germany^ 
Austria-Hungary.Spain,  Italy,  Belgiiim,  Switzerland,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Turkey,  Egjq)t,  Servla, 
Roumania,  Portugal,  Australia,  Canada,  and  Cuba.  The  silver 
countries  comprise  Russia,  India,  China,  Japan,  Mexico,  the  Cen- 
tral American  and  the  South  American  Rcxmlilics.  In  the  gold 
cotm tries  we  have  the  equivalent  of  about  $2,000,000,000  of  silver 
in  circulation,  and  in  the  silver  countries  there  is  about  the  same* 
amount. 

Now,  let  me  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument,  that  in 
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the  event  this  country  should  pass  an  act  for  the  free  coinage  of 
sih  er.  that  not  one  dollar  of  the  two  billion  silver  dollars  now 
in  circulation  in  the  gold  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
would  seek  our  mints,  on  the  ground  that  such  silver  is  now  main- 
tained on  a parity  with  gold.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  result,  so 
far  as  the  silver  in  these  countries  is  concerned,  what  would  its 
effect  be  on  the  remaining  two  billion  of  silver  dollars  in  circula- 
tion in  the  silver  countries?  This  silver  is  not  kept  on  a parity 
with  gold  by  any  device,  and  it  circulates  not  only  in  those  coun- 
tries, but  throughout  the  world,  simply  at  its  metallic  value.  So 
it  is  that  while  the  Mexican  dollar  contains  laore  silver  than  an 
American  dollar,  yet  an  American  dollar  has  twice  the  piirchas- 
ing  x^ower,  simply  because  the  Mexican  dollar  can  only  circulate 
at  its  met^dlic  value,  whereas  in  this  country  our  silver  dollar  is 
maintained  on  a parity  with  gold  by  legal  devices. 

Now,  suppose  we  had  free  coinage  in  this  country.  Is  it  not 
absolutely  true  that  these  Mexican  dollars  would  seek  our  mints 
just  so  long  as  they  had  a less  jjTirchasing  po'w  er  than  the  Ameri- 
can silver  dollars?  Is  it  not  absolutely  true  that  to  maintain  the 
bimetallic  standard,  free  coinage  must  necessarily  result  in  main- 
taining all  the  silver  in  this  country  on  a parity  with  gold,  and 
also  in  lifting  to  a parity  wuth  gold  all  the  silver  in  all  the  silver 
countries  on  the  globe?  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  there  is  an  untold 
amount  of  uncoined  silv^er  in  the  w'orld,  and  free  coinage  must 
have  necessarily  the  effect  to  double  its  value  if  the  parity  is 
maintained. 

The  question  I desire  to  put  to  the  House  is  this:  Can  we  sim- 
ply, by  passing  an  act  of  Congress,  lift  all  this  depreciated  silver 
throughout  the  earth  to  a x^arity  with  gold?  To  my  mind  the 
prox^osition  is  x^reposterous. 

But,  sir,  sux^pose  we  should  attempt  the  frt^e  coinage  of  silver 
and  it  failed  to  raise  all  the  silver  in  the  silver  countries  and  all 
the  uncoined  silver  throughout  the  world  to  a parity  with  gold. 
Then,  necessarily,  gold  would  be  undervalued  by  our  coinage 
laws,  and  would  necessarily  go  to  a x)remiuiu  and  leave  the  coun- 
try. It  would  instantly  become  worth  more  as  bullion  under  our 
laws  than  it  w’ould  be  as  money,  and  consequently  it  -would  be 
eliminated  from  our  circulation  as  money  and  become  a com- 
modity in  the  form  of  bullion.  This  result  is  so  obvious  and  one 
which  is  in  such  exact  accord  with  thecommou  sense  of  mankind 
that  it -would  seem  sux^ererogatory  to  cite  instances  to  illustrate  the  . 
universal  law'  by  which  imdervalued  money  invariably  retires 
from  circulation. 

Everyone  wdio  will  take  the  trouble  to  rt‘ad  t lie  financial  liistory 
of  his  own  country  will  learn  that  mider  the  act  of  gold  w'as 
undervalued,  and  therefore,  instead  of  seeking  our  mints  and  go- 
ing out  to  bless  the  people  in  the  form  of  money,  it  reinaine<l  in 
the  form  of  bullion  when  uncoined,  and  where  it  was  coined  it  was 
melted  dowm  into  bullion  and  exported  from  tlie  country.  Why? 
Simply  because  it  w’as  W'orth  more  as  bullion  than  it  W'as  as 
money.  Everyone  W'ho  will  take  the  trouble  1 o read  the  debates 
in  Congress  wiien  the  act  of  1834  was  XJa^^^ecl  will  learn  that  the 
coinage  ratio  was  changed  from  15  to  1 to  Iti  to  1 for  the  exx>ress 
purxiose  of  undervaluing  silver  by  our  coinage  law's  in  order  to 
induce  gold  to  return  to  the  country,  Ever\*one  who  will  take 
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the  trouble  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  country  will  learn  that  under  the  act  of  1834^  silver  l>ecame 
worth  more  as  bullion  than  as  money,  and  that  it  retired  from 
circulation  as  gold  retired  under  the  act  of  1792.  Tlie  universality 
of  this  law  and  its  apxdication  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  have 
been  recognized  by  every  standard  authority  on  finance,  no  matter 
in  what  language  he  wrote.  It  is  sanctioned  by  a consc'usus  of 
opinion  tliroughout  the  business  world. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  real  issue  before  the  House? 
What  is  this  discussion  bottomed  ux>on?  Why  is  it  that  every  man 
in  the  House  who  is  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  is 
opposed  to  all  financial  legislation  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion? Why  is  it  that  every  man  who  is  in  favor  of  maintaining 
our  present  standard  is  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  Administra- 
tion? Sir,  he  who  is  a student  of  this  question  knows  that  the  real 
issue  x^ending  before  the  House  is  whether  the  United  States  -will 
maintain  its  present  standard  of  value  or  abandon  that  standard 
and  go  to  a silver  basis.  I am  free  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  this 
floor  that  if  I w^as  for  the  free,  unlimited,  and  independent  coin- 
age of  silver,  I would  never— no,  never — vote  for  this  bill,  I would 
never  vote  for  the  Carlisle  bill. 

The  Treasury  has  enough  money  to  defray  its  expenses.  Go- 
ing to  a silver  basis,  we  have  no  need  of  this  legislation,  and  if 
it  was  iny  purpose  to  drive  the  country  to  that  basis  I would  pur- 
sue the  very  policy  w^hich  my  free-silver  friends  are  pursuing  in 
this  House.  Nay,  more;  instead  of  voting  to  retire  the  United 
States  notes,  because  they  are  a standing  menace  on  the  gold  re- 
serve, I think  I would  vote  rather  to  increase  the  aniount  now 
outstanding,  because  no  one  believes  that  those  notes  "will  ever  en- 
croach on  a silver  reserve  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

No,  sir;  this  bill  and  its  predecessor,  the  Carlisle  bill,  and  the 
diluted  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  are  ail 
measures  intended  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  in  this  country, 
and  a man  who  prefers  the  silver  standard  who  supxiorts  either 
measure  either  fails  in  intelligence  to  comprehend  what  he  is 
doing  or  he  is  not  acting  in  good  faith  to  the  people  whose  com- 
mission he  holds.  I repeat,  the  out-and-out  free-silver  men,  such 
men  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bland]  and  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bryan],  are  logically  pursuing  the  end 
which  they  have  in  view.  The  only  censure  that  I would  pass 
ux>on  them,  if  it  might  be  called  a censure,  lies  in  the  suggestion 
that  they  should  abandon  the  xiretext  of  maintaining  a bimetallic 
standard  and  say  candidly  and  openly  that  they  have  elected  the 
silver  standard,  and  that  whatever  they  can  do  they  intend  to  do 
to  place  this  country  on  a silver  basis.  1 am  frank  to  declare  that 
I sustain  the  Administration,  because  it  is  my  puiqiose  to  main- 
tain, if  I can,  the  gold  standard  in  the  United  States. 

Sir,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
question  among  gentlemen  who  have  given  it  thought  and  study. 
The  question,  and  the  only  question,  for  debate  is,  is  it  better  for 
the  liax^x^iR^ss  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people  to  resolutely 
maintain  its  x^resent  standard  of  value  or  to  abandon  it  and  go  to 
the  silver  basis? 

Mr.  Chairman,  next  to  Christianity  the  mightiest  agencyin  the 
world  is  commerce.  When  I speak  of  commerce  I do  not  refer 
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merely  to  trading  or  shopkeeping.  I speak  of  commerce  in  ita 
larger  sense,  as  embracing  the  interchange  of  all  commodities,  of 
all  trade,  of  all  business  relations  btdween  man  and  man.  I say 
in  that  sense  commerce  is  the  mightiest  agency  known  to  govern- 
ments or  to  civilization.  It  makes  laws;  it  is  the  occasion  of 
wars,  of  treaties,  and  of  peace.  Tins,  the  gi'eatest  agency  of 
human  society,  has  elected  gold  as  the  medium  through  which 
it  transact  the  business  of  the  world.  We  may  by  legislation 
commit  the  folly  of  going  to  a silver  basis,  but  we  can  not  hope 
to  go  to  that  basis  and  miiintain  commercial  prosperity.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Sir.  any  schoolboy  can  look  abroad  over  the  map  of  the  world 
and  reach  a conclusion  on  this  subject.  There  is  not  to-day  on 
the  globe,  there  is  not  between  the  poles,  a single  country  which 
stands  upon  the  advancing  lines  of  human  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion, a country  where  the  arts  and  sciences  prevail,  where  schools 
and  colleges  flourish,  where  men  and  women  are  coinparatively 
happy  and  prosperous,  and  where  the  laborer  is  paid  a living 
wage,  which  is  not  on  a gold  basis.  On  the  (Contrary,  there  is 
not  a silver  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  stands  to- 
day in  the  advance  cohimn  of  human  progress,  not  one  on  the 
globe  where  schools  and  colleges  flourish,  not  one  on  the  earth 
where  revolutions  are  not  ])erennial,  not  one  where  the  laboring 
man  receives  a living  wage  for  his  day's  work.  If  I stood  in  this 
Hall  representing  no  other  class  but  the  poor,  the  man  who  labors 
between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  for  the  means  to 
support  his  humble  family,  I would  advance  tht^  argument  which 
I do  to-day.  Tell  me  how  the  toilers  are  to  be  made  prosperous 
and  happy  in  the  light  of  all  human  history  and  all  human  ex- 
perience if  we  go  to  the  silver  standard? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  review  briefly  a little  of  our  recent  his- 
tory. President  Cleveland,  during  his  first  Admiaistration,  warned 
the  American  people  that  the  continued  purchase  and  coinage  of 
silver  under  the  Bland- Allison  Act  would  lead  this  country  to  dis- 
aster. His  warning  was  not  heeded,  and  in  1890  the  Sherman  law 
was  passed,  which  caused  an  aggi-avation  of  the  conditions  to 
wliich  Mr.  Cleveland  called  the  attention  of  the  country.  What 
are  the  plain  facts  of  the  case?  From  the  day  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Sherman  law  the  flow  of  gold  into  the  Treasury  began  to  di- 
minish. This  indicated  a want  of  confidence  thT’oughout  the  com- 
mercial world  in  our  financial  system  from  the  very  day  of  the 
passage  of  that  act.  When  Mr.  "^Cleveland  retired  from  the  Presi- 
dency on  the  4th  of  March,  1889,  90  per  cent  of  the  revenues  col- 
lected at  the  port  of  New  York  were  paid  in  gold. 

Through  1891  there  was  a rapid  decline.  Through  1892  there 
was  a siSl  more  rapid  decline  in  the  receipts  of  gold  at  onr  custom- 
houses. On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1893,  only  8 per  cent  of  aU 
the  money  flowing  into  the  Treasury  was  paid  in  gold.  When  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1893,  the  propor- 
tion had  fallen  to  4 per  cent.  It  was  then  plain  to  be  seen  that 
the  clouds  were  gathering  over  the  country  foreboding  distress. 
This  great  Republic,  with  all  its  mighty  resources,  began  to  rock 
and  then  to  drift  into  the  vortex  of  a great  financial  storm.  The 
gold  receipts  at  the  custom-houses  fell  to  2 per  cent.  Then  the 
suspension  of  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India  followed,  and  gold 
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ceased  entirely  to  replenish  the  Treasury.  For  sixty  days  prior  lo 
the  time  when  the  President  called  Congress  into  extra  session  in 
August,  1893.  not  one  dollar  of  gold  went  into  the  Treasury  from 
the  port  of  New  York,  where  the  great  proportion  of  onr  custom 
dues  is  collected. 

Sir,  these  were  the  conditions  which  confronted  the  coniitry 
when  Congress  convened  in  August,  1893.  We  repealed  the  bher- 
man  law.  Many  of  ns  believed  that  it  would  restore  confidence 
and  that  prosiierity  would  follow,  but  it  did  not,  and  tlie  same 
conditions  to  a large  extent  continue  to-day . In  this  connection 
I wish,  sir,  to  call  attention  to  the  speech  made  to-day  by  the  dis- 
tin Knished  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Reed].  He  claims  now 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  the  present  want  of  con- 
fidence, is  superinduced  by  a deficiency  of  reveiuie.  When  uiy 
friend  delivered  his  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  bherman  law  ne 
took  a very  different  view  of  that  question.  Let  me  read  one  bner 
paragraph: 

The  first  element  of  dissatisfaction  and  doubt  which  pressed  itself  upon  the 
people  was  the  fact  that  there  was  a continuous  and  unaccountable  dram  of 

gold. 

He  could  not  account  for  this  drain  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the 
McKinlev  law;  he  could  not  account  for  it  when  he  made  this 
speech  in  advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the 
Sherman  law,  but  when  the  McKinley  law  is  repealed  and  a Demo- 
cratic tariff  has  gone  into  effect  he  ascribes  the  conditimi  ot  the 
Treasury  to  that  fact.  And  let  me  read  a little  further  from  the 
gentleman’s  speech  at  the  extra  session  in  1893: 

That  drain  of  gold  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  a very  great  sum,  so 
nearly  equaling^ the  amount  of  the  Issue  under  the  Sherman  law  that  it 
seemed  almost  conclusive  that  the  displacing  of  currency  which  ^^^Jiapneu- 
intr  was  on  account  of  the  issue  under  the  Sherman  law,  because  it  seemed  to 
be^driving  out  the  same  proportion  of  gold  which  was  the  equivalent  of  its 

own  amount. 

Then  again: 

The  United  States  at  that  moment  was  making  gold  its  standard 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  to  fall  or  not  to  a silver  stand^d 

instantly  aroused  the  desire  of  the  people  to  hoar^hrst  gold  tin 
the  distress  spread,  all  kinds  of  money,  for  we  ^ot  S® 

Government  of  the  United  States  amf  its  policy,  but  douW  th^ 

vency— not  the  present  solvency,  but  the  future  solvency— of  all  the  institu- 

^TnienluspfdmrM^  enters  the  minds  of  6.5,OiK),(JiiO 

people  there  is  no  knowing  where  it  will  end.  That  it  took  serious  posscs- 
sioifof  them  is  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  out  of  the 

ing  houses  alone  $100,000,000  of  deposits  were  drawn  by  denoMtors  iiom  ail 
parts  of  the  country.  How  much  was  drawn  out  of  State  banks  and  of 
trust  companies,  how  much  has  been  drawn  out  of  savings  banks,  no  gne  v ill 
ever  probably  know;  but  so  much  has  been  drawn,  so  much  has  l»en  hoarded, 
so  much  has  been  kept  out  of  circulation  that  we  are  suffering  to-^iay  all  the  ca- 
lamiUes  of  a restricted  circulation,  in  the  midst  of  an  abundant  supply  of 

money. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a gentleman  so  able  and  distinguished  as 
mv  friend  from  Maine  should  have  adopted  at  that  time  this  view 
of" the  causes  of  the  panic  of  1893,  and  that  to-day,  when  the  con- 
ditions are  not  so  virulent  as  they  were  in  1893,  when  the  country 
has  partially  recovered  from  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
then  doing  business,  he  should  coolly  tell  the  House  that  all  this 
trouble  grows  out  of  the  passage  of  a tariff  bill  and  a deficiency 
of  revenue  which  occurred  after  the  delivery  of  his  speech  and 
after  the  purchasing  danse  of  the  Sherman  law  was  repealed. 
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Mr.  Chairiiian,  the  truth  about  the  matter  is  that  the  Repul> 
lican  party  had  been  in  power  for  a quarter  of  a century  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1893,  and  it  was  wholly  responsible  for  the  Sherman 
law.  It  was  wholly  responsible  for  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Government  was  being  carried  on  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
extra  session  of  Congress.  Therefore,  my  friend,  avoiding  for 
himself  and  his  party  all  responsibility,  said:  “ The  first  element 
of  dissatisfaction  and  doubt  which  pressed  itselJ*  upon  the  t)eople 
was  the  faot  that  there  was  acontinuous  and  unaccountable di'ain 
of  gold.”  That  was  then  a sound  reason.  It  was  a reason  which, 
in  my  judgment,  reflected  upon  the  administration  of  this  Gov- 
enmient  by  his  party.  But  now  my  friend  seems  to  think  there 
would  be  no  drain  of  gold,  all  would  be  peace  and  loveliness,  but 
for  the  deficiency  of  a few  millions  in  the  Ti*easury,  notwith- 
standing the  Secretary  gives  assurance  to  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try that  the  revenues  in  the  near  future  will  Ik  amply  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  expenditures  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sher- 
man law  wiis  brought  about  under  conditions  lhat  were  not  cal- 
ctilated  to  restore  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem. It  was  brought  about  after  a long  and  acrimonious  debate, 
the  free-silver  men  contending  that  the  repeal  never  would  have 
taken  place  but  for  the  undue  influence  which  the  Administration 
exerted  on  Congress.  They  then  insisted  and  now  insist  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  people  are  for  free,  unlimited,  and 
independent  coinage.  Everything  that  could  be  done  was  done  by 
them,  in  both  the  great  political  parties  as  well  as  the  Populist, 
to  convince  the  commercial  world  that  the  American  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  standard  of  value,  and  that  in  the  near  future 
the  people  of  this  country,  who  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  speak 
for  the  Government,  woffid  abandon  the  gold  and  adopt  in  its  stead 
a silver  standard.  But  the  discussion  had  one  happy  effect,  and 
that  was  to  educate  the  people  and  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  currency.  They  have  come  to  a more  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  financial  system;  but  that  knowledge,  instead  of  operating 
to  restore  confidence,  has  had  the  effect  to  augment  the  doubt  and 
apprehension  then  existing. 

The  people  in  that  discussion  learned  the  fact  that  their  cur- 
rency consisted  in  part  of  $436,000,000  of  promissory  notes  of  the 
Government,  payable  on  demand,  known  as  gieenbacks;  and  in 
part  of  $150,000,000  of  other  promissory  notes,  payable  in  like 
manner,  known  as  Treasury  notes;  and  $422,000,000  in  silver  dol- 
lars, the  metallic  value  of  which  is  something  less  than  $211,000,- 
0t)0.  Thus  the  fact  was  emi)hasized  and  brought  home  to  the 
American  people  that  $900,000,000  of  their  currency  consisted 
merely  of  promises  to  pay  or  in  silver  dollars  v orth  intrinsically 
less  than  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Under  these  conditions  the  Pres- 
ident sends  a courageous  and  patriotic  message  to  this  House. 
What  is  the  pu^^ose  in  view?  Sir,  I care  nothing  about  the  form 
of  the  bill  that  is  brought  here.  I shall  not  discuss  on  this  occa- 
sion this  bill  in  its  details  or  either  of  the  substitutes.  The  mes- 
sage means  this  and  nothing  more.  It  is  an  ajjpeal  to  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  give  an  absolute  guaranty  to  the 
commercial  world  that  this  great  Re])ublic  intends  to  maintain  at 
all  hazards  its  standard  of  value.  That  is  the  meaning,  that  is 
the  pm’pose  of  the  message. 
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Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  so  familiar  to 
all  of  us  that,  so  far  as  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Treasury 
gold  reserve  is  concerned,  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasiiry  has  to- 
day ample  power  to  sell  a 5 per  cent  ten-year  bond,  a 4i  pei  cent 
twenty-vear  bond,  or  a 4 per  cent  thirty-year  bond  in  order  to 
reach  that  result.  That  power  already  to-day  exists.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  neither  Congress  nor  the  cominercial  world  need  have 
anv  apprehension  whatever  so  far  as  maintaining  the  standaia  or 
value  in  this  countryis  concerned.  Mr.  Cleveland,  long  betore  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  took  the  exact  position 
he  occupies  to-day.  The  Democratic  party  elected  him  to  that  high 
nosition,  knowing  that  he  would  maintain  that  doctrine  to  the 
end.  He  has,  in  every  form  in  which  he  can  give  expression  to 
his  views,  assured  Congress,  assured  the  American  people,  and 
assured  the  commc'^cial  \vorld  that  at  all  hazards,  come  what  may  , 
during  his  Administration,  he  intends  to  maintain  our  standard 

^^^r!^let  us  look  a little  further  into  these  conditions.  Suppose 
this  want  of  confidence  shall  continue  to  exist,  that  runs  slionld 
continue  to  be  made  on  the  Treasury,  and  the  gold  to  be  coiitiim- 
ally  drained  out  of  the  Treasury,  what  would  be  the  result. 
Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute  book  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Treasury  could  sell  4 per  cent  bonds  until  everv  dollar  ot  gieen- 
backs  in  the  coemtry  would  be  piled  iip  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  As  long  as  there  exists  the  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing the  parity  and  providing  for  the  redemption  ot  these  notes, 
the  power  to  sell  bonds  exists,  and  if  the  drain  continues  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  the  power  under  existing  law  to  sell  5>;jU0,ouu.- 
000  of  4 per  cent  bonds,  or  to  sell  until  every  greenback  note  was 
covered  into  the  Treasury.  No  lawyer  will  deny  that.  4 hen 
what  is  the  proposition  here?  Is  not  the  legislation  suggested  in 
the  President’s  message  preferable  to  existing  law . Is  it  not  better 
to  sell  a 3 per  cent  bond  than  a 4 per  cent  bond?  Is  it  not  wise  to 
permit  the  national  hanks  to  take  out  circulation  to  the  par  value 

of  their  bonds?  . , . .,  . • „ 

In  order  to  encourage  them  to  take  out  circulation,  is  it  not  wise 

to  repeal  substantially  the  tax  on  hank  circulation?  Is  it  not  wise 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  eliminate 
evervthing  but  silver  and  silver  certificates  below  the  deuomiua- 
tioii  of  i^lO  in  order  to  give  a wider  field  of  operation  for  onr  silver 
money?’  Is  not  the  measure  proposed  by  the  President  a very 
great  improvement  on  existing  conditions?  But  gentlemen  say. 
What  an  outrage  on  the  country  it  would  he  for  the  Government 
to  make  a bond  payable  in  gold!  Why,  sir,  I rememhei  duiing 
the  Fifty-second  Congress,  I think  it  was,  lyhen  a matter  wa.s  un- 
der consideration  here  pertaining  to  Arizona— that  Terntory 
wanted  to  raise  money  for  some  purpose,  and  its  represMitative  on 
this  floor,  iiotAvithstanding  he  is  a free-silver  man— and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  Territory  are  usually  free-silver  men— insisted 
that  the  bonds  should  be  made  payable  in  gold;  and  he  was  sup- 
ported, as  I understand  it,  in  this  insistence  by  Ins  free-silver  c<d- 
leagues  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Why.^  Because  the  gold 
bonds  would  bring  a better  price. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Arizona.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  i.or  a 

tuouient? 
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Mr.  PATTERSON.  Certainly,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Arizona.  In  justice  to  that  transaction,  you  can 
not  say  that  the  people  of  Arizona  were  anxious  to  make  a gold 
bond.  It  was  not  the  people  of  Arizona  but  it  was  the  T)eople 
who  had  the  gold  demanding  it.  They  insisted  that  the  bonds 
should  be  made  m that  way,  and  against  that  I protested  at  the 
time,  and  I still  protest. 

Mr.  PENCE.  And  the  House  prevented  it,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  No;  that  bill  was  passed. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  reasons  control  the  President 
that  controlled  my  friend  from  Arizona.  The  people  who  had 
gold  preferred  the  gold  bond  and  would  give  more  for  a gold  bond 
than  for  a coin  bond.  For  that  reason,  my  friend,  representing 
the  people  of  Arizona,  wanted  authority  in  their  interest  to  ne- 
gotiate a gold  bond.  So  with  the  President  of  tlie  United  States. 
\V  e have  been  in  this  condition  for  more  than  a year.  He  has 
doubtless  concluded,  as  my  friend  from  Arizona  concluded,  that 
the  men  who  have  gold  would  prefer  to  invest  in  gold  bonds,  that 
they  would  give  more  for  such  a bond  than  a coin  bond,  and  know- 
111^  full  well  that  this  country  intends  to  maintain  gold  payments 
the  President  believed  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  United  States 
to  sell  a gold  bond,  just  as  my  friend  from  Arizona  believed  that 
It  would  be  profitable  to  the  Tei'ritory  of  Arizona  in  the  case  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Wiairman,  it  has  been  given  out  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  that  no  financial  legislation  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
President  ill  his  message  can  be  enacted  by  the  Fifty- third  Con- 
gress. Tt  is  confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure that  It  can  not  pass  the  House.  I would  not  be  frank  if  I did 
not  say  that  I see  no  probability  of  this  measure  being  enacted 
into  law. 

This  Congress  expires  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  the  question  is 
now  being  asked,  Will  our  friends,  the  Republicans,  be  equal  to 
the  emergency  when  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  convenes?  In  my 
judgment  the  Republican  partv  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  this 
question  as  effectually  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  dealt  with  it  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress.  If  the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  law  remained  to-day  on  the 
statute  book  I do  not  believe  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  would  re- 
peal it.  Every  footing  which  the  Republican  party  has  secured 
in  the  Southern  States  has  been  by  a coalition  with  the  Populists. 
That  vast  region  of  country  west  of  the  Missouri  River  is  either 
Republican  or  Populistic,  and  is  unaniinouslv  f or  the  free  coinage 
of  silver.  Directly  interested  in  the  production  of  silver,  the  Re- 
publicans and  Populists  of  the  West  are  not  willing  to  accept  any 
alternative  for  free  coinage. 

Our  Republican  friends,  so  speedy  and  swift  in  the  admission 
of  States  into  the  Union,  have  effectually  tied  their  own  hands. 
However  firmly  that  party  may  be  committed  to  sound  money  in 
all  that  region  lying  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  it  is  powerless  to  control  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country  unless  it  can  bring  to  its  aid  Republicans  from 
the  West  or  Republicans  from  the  South.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Republican  party  in  either  of  those  sections 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  elections  are  utterly  and  uncompro- 
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misingly  opposed  to  sound  currency  and  are  the  peculiar  advo- 
cates of  cheap  money  and  free  silver.  Sir,  I call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  States  of  Colorado,  Nevada.  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  nine 
States,  have  a representation  of  18  Senators  out  of  a total  repre- 
sentation of  88,  and  they  have  a membership  of  only  13  in  this 
House  out  of  a total  representation  of  356.  No  Democrat  from 
that  country  will  hold  a seat  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  No 
electoral  vote  was  cast  for  Grover  Cleveland  west  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

A Member.  Except  California. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  And  California  is  the  only  State  west  of 
the  Missouri  which  has  a leaning  toward  sound  money.  Take 
those  States  l}dng  north  of  the  PotOmac  and  Ohio  rivers  and 
east  of  the  Missouri,  the  six  New  England  States,  the  four  Mid- 
dle States,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota— there  is  the  seat  of  empire 
in  this  Republic  so  far  as  commerce  and  population  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  practically  a unit  for  maintaining  our  present  stand- 
ard of  value.  Tliose  eighteen  States  have  a representation  in  the 
Senate  of  only  36,  out  of  a total  representation  of  88,  but  in  this 
House  they  have  a representation  of  201,  out  of  a total  representa- 
tion of  356.  They  have  a majority  of  30  in  the  electoral  college, 
and  a majority  of  46  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  there 
is  a majority  of  16  against  them  in  the  Senate.  Take  the  States 
of  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  and  combined  they  have  less 
than  200,000  population,  and  yet  they  are  represented  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  by  6 Senators,  and  in  this  House  by  3 Repre- 
sentatives; whereas  the  same  population  if  situated  in  New  York 
or  Texas  would  be  entitled  to  only  1 Representative  on  tliis  fioor. 

Mr.  PENCE.  What  is  the  matter  vuth  DelaAvare  and  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I am  talking  now  of  the  conditions  that 
confront  the  Republican  party.  Now,  take  the  great  States  of 
New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  They  have  only 
8 representatives  in  the  Senate  out  of  a re])resentation  of  88,  but 
they  have  lOT  Representatives  on  the  fioor  of  this  House  out  of  a 
total  of  356.  I say  this,  then:  That  while  the  country  is  over- 
whelmingly for  the  financial  policy  of  the  President,  while  a ma- 
jority of  this  House  is  that  way,  and  opposed  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  and  while  a majority  of  the  next  House  will  be  opposed 
to  it,  yet  the  majority  in  the  present  Senate  is  in  favor  of  it  and 
the  majority  in  the  next  Senate  will  be  even  more  formidable  on 
this  question  than  that  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress. 

But,  sir,  1 desire  to  point  to  the  fact,  and  I hope  the  country 
may  understand  it,  that  while  the  free-silver  men  have  the  power 
to  prevent  this  legislation  they  have  no  power  in  this  House,  and 
will  have  none  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  to  enact  a free-coinage 
measure;  and  while  they  have  the  power  to  prevent  us  from  leg- 
islating, they  have  no  power  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  for  he  vfill  still  retain  the  power  to  issue  bonds  if 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  our  standard  of  value. 

Sir,  I do  not  expect  financial  legislation  at  this  Congress.  I do 
not  expect  this  bill  to  pass  the  Senate  even  if  it  passes  the  House. 
I do  not  look  for  such  legislation  as  will  meet  this  emergency; 
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Mr.  PATTERSON.  Certainly,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Arizona.  In  justice  to  that  transaction,  you  can 
not  say  that  the  people  of  Arizona  were  aTrxious  to  make  a gold 
bond.  It  was  not  the  people  of  Arizona  but  it  \vas  the  people 
who  had  the  gold  demanding  it.  They  insisted  that  the  bonds 
should  be  made  in  that  way,  and  against  that  I protested  at  the 
time,  and  I still  protest. 

Mr.  PENCE.  And  the  House  prevented  it,  did  it  not? 

^Ir.  PATTERSON.  No;  that  bill  was  passed. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  reasons  control  the  President 
that  controlled  my  friend  from  Arizona.  The  people  who  had 
gold  preferred  the  gold  bond  and  would  give  more  for  a gold  bond  X 

than  for  a coin  bond.  For  that  reason,  my  friend,  representing 
the  people  of  Arizona,  w^anted  authority  in  their  interest  to  ne- 
gotiate a gold  bond.  So  with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  in  this  condition  for  more  than  a year.  He  has 
doubtless  concluded,  as  my  friend  from  Arizona  concluded,  that 
the  men  wdio  have  gold  would  prefer  to  invest  in  gold  bonds,  that 
they  would  give  more  for  such  a bond  than  a coin  bond,  and  Iniow- 
ing  full  well  that  this  country  intends  to  maintain  gold  payments 
the  President  believed  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  United  States 
to  sell  a gold  bond,  just  as  my  friend  from  Arizona  believed  that 
it  'would  be  profitable  to  the  Tei’ritory  of  Arizona  in  the  case  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  given  out  at  the  olherendof  the 
Capitol  that  no  financial  legislation  on  the  lines  iiidicated  by  tlie 
President  in  his  message  can  be  enacted  by  the  Fifty-third  Con- 
gress. It  is  confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure that  it  can  not  pass  the  House.  I would  not  be  frank  if  I did 
not  say  that  I see  no  probability  of  this  measure  being  enacted  y 

into  la^v.  X 

This  Congress  exiures  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  the  question  is 
now  being  asked,  Will  our  friends,  the  Republicans,  be  equal  to 
the  emergency  when  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  convenes?  In  my 
judgnient  the  Republican  party  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  this 
question  as  effectually  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  dealt  with  it  in  the  Fifty-third  Coiigress.  If  the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  law  remained  to-day  on  the 
statute  book  I do  not  believe  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  would  re- 
peal it.  Every  footing  which  the  Republican  party  has  secured 
in  the  Southern  States  has  been  by  a coalition  ■with  the  Populists. 

That  vast  region  of  country  west  of  the  Missouri  River  is  either 
Rei>ublican  or  Populistic,  and  is  unanimously  for  the  free  coinage 
of  silver.  Directly  interested  in  the  production  of  silver,  the  Re- 
publicans and  Populists  of  the  West  are  not  willing  to  accept  any 
alternative  for  free  coinage. 

Our  Republican  friends,  so  speedy  and  swift  in  the  admission  / 

of  States  into  the  Union,  have  effectually  tied  their  own  hands. 

However  firmly  that  party  may  be  committed  to  sound  money  in 
all  that  region  lying  east  of  the  Missouri  River  an-l  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  it  is  powerless  to  conti  ol  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country  unless  it  can  bnng  to  its  aid  Rejtublicans  from 
the  W est  or  Republicans  from  the  South.  Those  wlio  are  disposed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Republican  party  in  either  ol'  those  sections 
for  the  pmqiose  of  carrying  elections  are  utterly  and  uncompro- 
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misingly  opi>osed  to  sound  currency  and  are  the  peculiar  advo- 
cates of  cheap  monev  and  free  silver.  Sir,  I call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  States^  of  Colorado,  Nevada.  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  nine 
States,  have  a representation  of  18  Senators  out  of  a total  repi'e- 
eentation  of  88,  and  they  have  a membership  of  only  13  in  this 
House  out  of  a total  representation  of  356.  No  Democrat  froui 
that  countrv  will  hold  a seat  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  N o 
electoral  vote  was  cast  for  Grover  Cleveland  west  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

A Member.  Except  California. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  And  California  is  the  only  State  west  ot 
the  Missouri  which  has  a leaning  toward  sound  money.  Take 
those  States  Ijdng  north  of  the  Pot(Jmac  and  Ohio  rivers  and 
east  of  the  Missouri,  the  six  New  England  States,  the  four  Mid- 
dle States,  Marvland,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota— there  is  the  seat  of  empire 
in  this  Republic  so  far  as  commerce  and  population  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  practically  a unit  for  maintaining  our  present  stand- 
ard of  value.  Those  eighteen  States  have  a representation  in  the 
Senate  of  only  36,  out  of  a total  representation  of  88.  hut  in  this 
House  they  have  a representation  of  201,  out  of  a total  representa- 
tion of  356.  They  have  a majority  of  30  in  the  electoral  college, 
and  a majority  of  46  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  there 
is  a majority  of  16  against  them  in  the  Senate.  Take  the  States 
of  Nevada.  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  and  combined  they  have  less 
than  200.000  population,  and  yet  they  are  represented  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  by  6 Senators,  and  in  this  House  by  3 Repre- 
sentatives; whereas  the  same  population  if  situated  in  New  York 
or  Texas  would  be  entitled  to  only  1 Representative  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  PENCE.  What  is  the  matter  wdth  Delaware  and  Rhode 

Island?  „ , ^ 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I am  talking  now  of  the  conditions  that 

confront  the  Republican  party.  Now,  take  the  great  States  of 
New  York,  Rlinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Tliey  have  only 
8 representatives  in  the  Senate  out  of  a representation  of  88,  but 
they  have  lOT  Representatives  on  the  floor  of  this  House  out  of  a 
total  of  356.  I say  this,  then:  That  while  the  country  is  over- 
whelmingly for  the  financial  policy  of  the  President,  while  a ma- 
jority of  this  House  is  that  way,  and  opposed  to  the  free  coinage 
of  siiver,  and  while  a majority  of  the  next  House  will  he  opposed 
to  it,  yet  the  majority  in  the  present  Senate  is  in  favor  of  it  and 
the  majority  in  the  next  Senate  will  be  even  more  formidable  on 
this  (iuestion  than  that  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress. 

But,  sir,  1 desire  to  point  to  the  fact,  and  I hope  the  country 
may  understand  it,  that  while  the  free-silver  men  have  the  power 
to  prevent  this  legislation  they  have  no  power  in  this  House,  and 
will  have  none  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  to  enact  a free-coinage 
measure;  and  while  they  have  the  power  to  prevent  ns  from  leg- 
islating, they  have  no  power  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  for  he  will  still  retain  the  power  to  issue  bonds  if 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  our  standard  of  value. 

Sir,  I do  not  expect  financial  legislation  at  this  Congress.  I do 
not  expect  this  bill  to  pass  the  Senate  even  if  it  passes  the  House. 
I do  not  look  for  such  legislation  as  will  meet  this  emergency; 
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but  I desire  to  say  that  tlie  opponents  of  sound  money  are  power- 
less to  control  the  situation  or  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Then  let  the  debate  go  on.  Let  the  issue  be  discussed  fully  be- 
fore the  American  people,  and  when  it  is  discussed  and  maturely 
(‘onsidered  the  people.who  are  always  ultimately  right,  wall  be 
found,  in  my  judgment,  standing  by  sound  mone>',  and  the  finan- 
cial policy  represented  by  this  Administration  will  be  triumphant. 
[Api^lause.  ] 

Sir,  I predict  that  the  great  battle  of  the  standards  is  to  be  fought 
in  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union.  I think  I know  something 
of  the  conditions  there.  We  are  not  interested  in  silver  mining. 
Our  Northern  friends  have  not  realized  our  conditi(  m as  they  ought 
to  have  done.  The  people  .of  the  Southern  States  require  mure 
currency;  they  require  better  and  more  banking  iacilities,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  sound-money  man  in  the  North  to  see  that  those 
people  have  better  and  more  efficient  banking  facilities.  If  we  had 
better  facilities  for  banking  in  the  South,  in  my  judgment  this 
question  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  would  soon 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  inqmictical  and  dead  issue. 

I know  it  has  been  stated  that  I do  not  represent  the  Southern 
people  on  this  question.  Sir.  I have  declared  my  convictions  and 
conclusions  everywhere  on  this  question.  I spoke  a-s  plainly  in  the 
last  canvass  to  the  fanners  of  my  district  as  I do  now  to  the  Rep- 
resentatives on  this  floor,  and  I am  here  holding  a cominivssion  in 
the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  from  a Southern  constituency.  Isay 
that  wherever  this  (piestion  has  been  intelligently  and  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  Soutli  the  policy  of  this  Adminisi  ration  has  met 
with  popular  approval. 

Sir,  I have  no  feeling  uiion  this  subject.  Many  of  the  liest 
political  and  personal  friends  I have  are  the  advocates  of  free  coin- 
age, but  I insist  that  the  discussion  shall  go  on,  and  I say  that 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Southern 
Xieoxile,  they  will,  on  a full  hearing,  stand  for  sound  money.  The 
cities  of  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Atlanta,  Knoxville,  Cliattanooga,  Nashville,  Memidiis.  New  Or- 
leans, and  Galveston  are  to-day  as  thoroughly  sound  ontlnscpies- 
tion  as  New  York,  Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago. I say  that  everywhere,  all  over  the  South,  among  the  busi- 
ness communities  of  that  section,  an  appeal  is  coming' up  to  this 
Congress,  to  respond  to  the  rt'commendations  of  the  Pre.sident 
upon  tins  subject.  I siiy  we  can  not  make  this  figlit  in  the  Rocky 
Momitains.  It  will  be  made  in  the  Southern  States,  and  in  my 
judgment  the  result  will  be  to  place  forever  at  rest  the  stability 
of  our  standard  of  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  intelligence  and 
X)atriotism  of  the  people.  They  may  be  illy  advise<l  and  go  astray 
but  when  they  come  to  nnderstand'the  case,  upon  a full  liearing, 
they  will  decide  it  rightly  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  cftuntrv. 
They  will  soon  learn  that  it  is  illogical  to  attribute  had  times  to 
the  absence  of  dex)reciated  money,  and  Avill  come  to  understand 
that  an  apprehension  of  it  produced  the  trouble.  They  will  soon 
get  at  the  truth— that  the  low  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  were 
caused  by  overproduction  ratlier  than  a dei)reciaiion  of  money. 
They  will  conclude  that  in  times  of  financial  x>amc  and  distress 
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tlie  prices  of  commodities  and  prosperity  in  all  the  walks  of  life 

are  detrimentally  affected.  , ^ ^ x 

The  more  the  people  know  the  better  will  they  understand  that 
money  is  the  medium  by  which  they  interchange  their  commodi- 
ties, and  that  everv  interest  of  society  demands  that  the  medium 
shall  be  convenient,  sufficient  in  amount,  and  at  all  times  fixed 
and  stable.  Looking  back  into  the  history  of  their  race  t^y  wiU 
leam  how  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  John  Locke  rescued  the  English 
people  from  a calamity  more  distressing  than  war,  gro\^ung  out  of 
a derangement  of  their  money,  and  they  will  conclude  that  he  who 
would  recklessly  and  in  their  name  disturb  the  stability  of  their 
currenev  is  misguided,  if  not  a demagogue,  while  he  who  infie^- 
blv  adheres  to  sound  money  and  sn<tains  the  public  credit  and  the 
na tional  honor  is  not  only  a better  friend  of  his  country  but  of  his 
kind.  [Great  apiuause.] 
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